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Selections from a Memoir of Thomas Kite. 
(Continued from page 210.) 
T. K. to his son Thomas. 
PHILADELPHIA, Ninth Month 4th, 1832. 

My Dear Son:—It is a considerable time 
since I manifested in this way my interest in thy 
welfare, which, notwithstanding, remains una- 
bated. Whilst my principal wish for my chil- 
dren is, that they may become the Lord’s chil- 
dren, which can only be their happy experience 
by living in his fear, I am not indifferent about 
their welfare and prosperity in the world. Hence 
I desire that thou, in particular, may apply thy- 
self diligently to thy studies, that thy talents 
may be so improved, that thou may be qualified 
for whatever business it may be found expedient 
to put thee to. The habit of industrious appli- 
cation formed in early life, is of incalculable 
advantage ; therefore, strive to form and to pre- 
serve this habit. Whatever thy hands find to 
do, do it with all thy might. To be lazy is a 
reproachful character, and yet some boys de- 
serve it. ‘ ° . 

T. K. to his son William. 


Dear Son :— Whether thou goes 
abroad or stays at home, my thoughts are often 
turned towards thee, with much solicitude for 
thy present and everlasting happiness. With 
thy conduct towards me as an obedient son, I 
am fully satisfied. What I wish is, that thou 
may not rest short of the experience of regen- 
eration; that thou may be in truth a follower 
of Jesus Christ, and may know redemption 
through his blood, the forgiveness of sins, the 
sanctification of thy nature, fellowship with the 
Father and with the Son, and a consequent 
qualification to maintain a lively exercise of 
spirit in public assemblies, and private retire- 
ment. Thus wilt thou know, not only the re- 
straints of religion, but also the comforts of it; 
and as thou art engaged to wait for heavenly 
direction, thou wilt, I trust, receive it on all 
needful occasions, so as to be conducted safely 
through the wilderness of this world, and re- 
ceive at last a peaceful settlement in the prom- 
ised land. 

T. K. to his son Thomas. 

PHILADELPHIA, Tenth Month 20th, 1832. 


Dear Son:— . . . Thou hast heard, 
I presume, of the death of Edward Bettle. He 
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had been a dutiful son to his father, and being 
of good talents, well improved by education, he 
was not only useful in civil and religious so- 
ciety, but had become the companion and coun- 
sellor of his father, who now mourns the loss of 
a valuable son. Yet he must have the consola- 
tion of knowing that he was a religious man, a 
follower of the Lord Jesus Christ, and, therefore, 
that there is ground to hope that he is now in 
a happy state, in which he will be forever with 
the Lord. 

Whilst my desires are undoubtedly strong 
for thy mental improvement, for the proper 
and diligent cultivation of thy natural powers, 
I yet more earnestly desire that thou mayest 
become my friend and counsellor. Mayest thou 
inherit the blessing one of old enjoyed, of whom 
the Almighty thus speaks in the Holy Scrip- 
tures: “ My covenant was with him of life and 
peace, and I gave it to him for the fear where- 
with he feared me, and was afraid before my 
name.” Then, whether thou livest to old age, 
or thy life should terminate in youth, all will 
be well; thy example will be salutary to sur- 
vivors—thy prospects for eternity will be bright. 
Ah, my son, is not the hope of everlasting hap- 
piness a glorious hope! sufficient to animate and 
encourage us under the difficulties we must ex- 
pect to meet with in the present life. 


T. K. to his wife. 
PHILADELPHIA, Sixth Month 21st, 1833. 

My Love:—I was glad to receive thy letter 
this morning, and to hear of thy welfare. It 
was pleasant to find thou hadst met with so 
many of my dear friends. I sincerely desire 
thy visit may not only prove agreeable, but 
profitable, so that thou mayest bring home a 
little good to me, for I feel, and have long felt, 
very poor indeed. Yet I do not mention it in 
a murmuring spirit. I desire patiently to wait, 
and quietly to hope, for the arisings of Divine 
life. And oh! that neither thou nor I may 
rest satisfied without this experience, which will 
sanctify the comfort we have in each other, and 
enable us to bear up under whatever portion 
of sorrow may be in reserve fur us in our future 
steppings through this vale of tears. 


T. K. to his daughter Susanna. 
PHILADELPHIA, Fifth Month 24th, 1834. 

é oso At Plainfield I climbed to the 
top of a mountain, and had a magnificent view 
of an extensive landscape, including New York 
in the distance. . Shrewsbury is a beautiful 
village. The Quarterly Meeting was 
small, and no young Friends belonging to it 
dress plainly. A lamentable case! which prompts 
a sigh, in considering where the standard-bearers 
of a succeeding generation are to be looked for. 
Oh! how fervently I wish that my children may 
be of the number of the few who are willing to 
bear the cross, and to be thoroughly crucified to 
the world. 

T. K. to his niece Edith Jefferis. 

PHILADELPHIA, Twelfth Month 2\st, 1834, 


Iam not very partial to letter-writing, but 


thy communication, my dear cousin, seemed to 
call for some acknowledgment, and therefore 
I have taken up the pen. I needed not such a 
remembrance as thy letter to awaken sympa- 
thetic feelings with thyself, thy dear mother 
and sister. Thy valued parent can adopt the 
language of David Barclay, the father of the 
Apologist, “The perfect discovery of the Day- 
spring from on high, how great a blessing has it 
been to me and to my family.” Although her 
trials have been many, and she may yet have 
some bitter cups to drink of, she knows in whom 
she has believed; she yet feels the gracious 
Shepherd to be near, and his power and love, 
as felt in the day of early visitation, is still her 
consolation. ‘To her I have no doubt, notwith- 
standing her bereavement, the declaration will 
apply, “ Thy Maker is thy husband, the Lord 
of Hosts is his name.” May she be strengthened 
then to lean on Him, and commit, not only her 
own soul, and all her concerns, spiritual and 
temporal, but her children also, to his holy 
care and keeping. And thou, dear cousin, hast, 
through unutterable mercy, experienced the 
operation of that living Word, by which we 
are born again, and in the experience of the 
child’s state, a very precious state, as a new- 
born babe thou hast desired the sincere milk of 
the Word, that thou mightest grow thereby. 
Often in secret, in days that are past, have thy 
desires been gratified, and thou sustained and 
nourished. But if we experience a growth, we 
shall in the Heavenly Parent’s time, know the 
weaning state; and sometimes, as we advance, 
a state of fasting; which is all in wisdom, to 
keep us sensible of our dependence on the Good 
Shepherd, who taketh his lambs, carrieth them 
in his bosom, and feedeth them with the food 
convenient for them-—of which He is the judge. 
Now, as these operations are often painful, the 
weanings and the fastings, it is important that 
the child should neither murmur, nor look out 
for forbidden gratifications, which the enemy 
will not fail to present, in one shape or another, 
and sometimes he may in degree take the mind 
captive, when the holy watch is not rightl 
maintained. Yet the reproofs of instruction will 
fullow, and as the child bows under the rod, 
reconciliation and forgiveness will be known. 
Thus led along and instructed, the knowledge 
of its own weakness keeps pace with its dis- 
coveries where strength is to be obtained, and 
gradually the young man’s state is obtained, 
who is strong because the Word of God abideth 
in him, and because he has in good degree over- 
come the wicked one. And now the Lord ex- 
pects, in his own way, and in his own time, his 
children to labor for Him—to endure hardness 
as good soldiers — not to be ashamed of the 
cross; for they that are with the Lamb, are 
called, and chosen, and faithful. I feel desir- 
ous, dear Edith, that thou mayest become of 
this dedicated number, so that whether few or 
many days are allotted thee, or whether thy 
prospects as to this world be adverse or pw 
ne thou mayest stand for the cause of the 
oly Redeemer in thy generation, and at length 
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be permitted to join the innumerable multitude 
whose robes are made white in the blood of the 
Lamb! Salute in my name thy dear sister 
Ann: tell her to keep near the Truth in her 
own heart, and to choose the friends of Truth 
for her friends. I know that in faithfully bear- 
ing the cross she will meet with many mor- 
tifications; but may she be willing to confess 
the Lord Jesus in life and conversation, and 
then these mortifications will prove blessings; 
and she will be strengthened not only to be a 
comfort to her exercised parent, who can have 
no greater joy than to see her children walking 
in the Truth, but she will also be enabled to 
unite with thee, so that you can bear one an- 
other’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ. 
And above all she will experience that peace 


which is the portion of the followers of Jesus 
Christ. 


ping forward, took a seat among the players, 
and the game went on. 

I had noticed an old lady in a seat to the 
rear of the players, who had got on at Menasha, 
I believe. Gray and bent with age, she had sat 
abashed, and, with eyes closed, seemed asleep 
most of the time, until the train, stopping at 
Oshkosh, took on board the company of law- 
yers. She then underwent a change, and be- 
came greatly interested in the company, looking 
often from one to the other, as if she recognized 
them all, or was trying to recall their faces. 
When the game of cards was started she be- 
came very restless, would hitch uneasily about 
in her seat, take up the hem of her faded apron 
and nervously bite the threads. Once or twice 
I thought she wiped her eyes under her “Shaker 
bonnet,” but could not tell. She acted so 
strangely, I became more interested in her than 
in the players, and watched her closely. She 
-| got up after a time and tottered forward, hold- 
ing on to the seats as she passed. She brushed 
against Judge —— in passing, but he had be- 
come interested in the game and did not notice 
her. Reaching the water tank at last, she 
drank a cup of water, and took a seat near the 
door, with her back to the players. But she 
did not long remain there; rising again with 
difficulty, she tottered back toward her former 
seat, but reaching the players, she paused di- 
rectly in front of them, and now, greatly ex- 
cited, threw back her bonnet from her face and 
looked around the company. Her action at 
once arrested their attention, and pausing in 
their play, they all looked up inquiringly. 

Gazing directly in the face of Judge ‘ 
she said, in a tremulous voice, “ Do you know 
me, Judge ——?” 

“No, mother, I don’t remember you,” said 
the Judge pleasantly. “ Where have we met?” 

“My name is Smith,” said she; “I was with 
my poor boy three days, off and on, in the 
court room in Oshkosh, when he was tried for 
—for—for robbing somebody, and you are the 
same man that sent him to prison for ten years, 
and he died there, last June.” 

All faces were now sobered, and the pas- 
sengers began to gather around and stand up, 
all over the car, to listen and see what was 
going on. She did not give the judge time to 
answer her, but becoming more and more ex- 
cited, she went on: “ He was a good boy, if you 
did send him to jail. He helped us clear the 
farm, and when father was took sick and died, 
he done all the work, and we was getting along 
right smart, till he took to going to town and 
got to playing keards and drinking, and then, 
somehow, he didn’t like to work after that, but 
used to stay out often till mornin’, and he'd 
sleep so late, and I couldn’t wake him when I 
knowed he’d been out so late the night afore. 
And then the farm kinder run down, and then 
we lost the team ; one of them got killed when 
he’d been to town one awful cold night. He 


trious boy agin, but he used to get mad after a 
while, and once he struck me, and then in the 
morning I found that he had taken what little 
money there was left of the farm, and had run 
off. After that I got along as well as I could, 
cleanin’ house for folks and washin’, but I didn’t 
hear nothin’ of him for four or five years; but 
when he got arrested and was took up to Osh- 
kosh for trial, he writ to me.” 

By this time there was not a dry eye in the 
car, and the cards had disappeared. The old 
lady herself was weeping silently and speaking 
in snatches. But recovering herself, she went 
on— 

“ But what could Ido? I sold the house and 
lot to get money to hire a lawyer, and I believe 
he is here somewhere,” looking around. ‘‘Oh, 
yes, there he is, Mr. .’ pointing to lawyer 
, Who had not taken part in the play. 
“ And this is the man, I am sure, who argued 
agin him, pointing to , the district attorney. 
“ And you, Judge , sent him to prison for 
ten years; s’pose it was right, for the poor boy 
told me that he really did rob the bank, but he 
must have been drunk, for they had all been 

laying keards most all night and drinking. 
But oh, dear, it seems to be kinder as though if 
he hadn’t got to playing keards he might a 
been alive yet. But when I used to tell him it 
was wrong and bad to play, he used to say, 
‘Why mother, everybody plays now. I never 
bet, only for the candy, or the cigars, or some- 
thing like that.’ And when we heard that the 
young folks played keards down to Mr. Culver’s 
donation party, and that Squire Ring was goin’ 
to get a billiard table for his young folks to 
play on at home, I couldn’t do nothin at all 
with him. We used to think it was awful to 
do that way, when I was young, but it jist 
seems to me nowadays as if everybody was 
going wrong into something or other. But 
may be it isn’t right for me to talk to you, 
Judge, in this way, but it jist seemed to me as 
if the very sight of them keards would kill me, 
Judge ; I thought if you only knew how I felt, 
you would not play on so; and then to think, 
right here before all these young folks. Maybe, 
Judge, you don’t know how younger folks, es 

cially boys, look up to such as you; and then 
Foun help thinking that, maybe if them that 
ought to know better than do so, and them as 
are higher larnt, and all that, wouldn’t set sich 
examples, my poor Tom would be alive and 
caring for his poor old mother; but now, there 
ain’t any of my family left but me and my 
poor little gran'chile, my dead darter’s little 
girl, and we are going to stop with my brother 
in Illinoy.” 

Tongue of man or angel never preached a 
more dequetl sermon than that gray, withered 
old lady, trembling with old age, excitement, 
and fear that she was doing wrong. I can’t 
recall half she said, as she, poor, lone, beggared 
widow, stood before those noble looking men, 
and pleaded the cause of the rising generation. 

The look they bore as she poured forth her 
sorrowful tale was indescribable. To say that 
they looked like criminals at the bar, would be 
a faint description. I can imagine how they 
felt. The old lady tottered to her seat, and 
taking her little grand-child in her lap, hid her 
face on her neck. The little one stroked her 
gray hair with one hand, and said, “ Don’t ery, 
gramma; don’t cry, gramma.” Eyes unused to 
weeping were red for many a mile on that 
journey. And I can hardly believe that one 
who witnessed that scene ever touched a card 
again. It is but just to say, that when the pa 



























(To be continued.) 
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THE FORCE OF EXAMPLE. 













The following narrative illustrates in a touch- 
ing manner the powerful influence which the 
example of those who are looked up to often 
exerts on others; and it should impress on our 
minds the need there is that we do not lead 
others astray by anything in which we indulge: 


In the winter of 1870 I had occasion to go 
from Green Bay to Chicago, on the N. W. Rail- 
way. At Oshkosh we were joined by a delega- 
tion of lawyers, on their way to Madison, the 
capital, to attend the Legislature, then in ses- 
sion. They were all men of more than usual 
intellect, and of exceptional character. Two 
were ex-judges of the Circuit Court, and one I 
had seen chairman of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. The party found seats near 
together, and after the salutations were over, 
and the news duly discussed, they began to look 
about for means to while away the time. After 
awhile some one proposed a game of cards. No 
sooner said than done. Two seats were turned 
apart so as to face each other, a cushion im- 

rovised for a table, and three of our lawyers, 

including the chairman of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and a Chicago runner, 
on good terms with them, were soon deep in 
the mysteries of a game of euchre. 

I was surprised to see Christian gentlemen 
and judges of law and equity ; leaders of society, 
makers of public sentiment, law-givers for a 
great State, directors of public morals, supposed 
to be public exemplars of all that is good, and 
guides to the young, thus publicly setting their 
seal of approval to a most dangerous and evil 
practice. To be sure, they played for stakes 
no higher than the cigars for the party. But it 
seems to me that, in the eyes of all discreet 
persons, this does not change the act or lessen 
the danger of its example, but rather heightens 
it; as from the Jess to the greater is the in-| stayed late, and I suppose they got cold standin’ 
variable course of crime. But I did not intend | out, and got skeered and broke loose, and run 
to moralize on paper, but was about to say that | most home, but run agin the fence and a stake 
while I was filled with such thoughts as these,| run into one of ’em, and when we found it the 
one of the party grew tired of the game, and| next morning it was dead, and the other was 
our remaining judge was invited to take his| standin’ under the shed. And so after awhile 
ca I saw the blood mount, in an honest | he coaxed me to let him sell the farm and buy 

lush of disapproval, to his manly face, and he} a house and lot in the village, and he’d work 
hesitated and drew back. But the game had | at carpenter work. And so I did, as we couldn't 
become interesting, and his excited companions | do nothin’ on the farm. But he grew worse than 
urged him. “Come, Judge, take a hand,” they | ever, and after a while he couldn’t get any work, 
cried, “we can’t go on without you.” Sothe|and wouldn’t do anything but gamble and 
judge slowly rose from his seat, inwardly con-| drink all the time. I used to do everything I 
demning the act, as I evidently saw, a step- | could to get him to quit, and be a good, indus- 
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sengers came to themselves they generously re- 
sponded to the Judge, who hat in hand, silently 


passed through her little audience. 





From “THE INDEPENDENT.” 


The Crisis in the Temperance Reform. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, 

Fifty-one years ago I delivered my first tem- 
perance address, in the city of Glasgow, along- 
side of that noble apostle of cold water, Father 
Theobald Mathew, of Ireland. During the 
past half century I have done some honest and 
gratuitous work for our reform and kept my 
eye pretty steadily on the field of action. It 
requires only half an eye to discover that we 
have reached a crisis, and one that demands all 
the “ good counsels and just works” that are 
within reach. Wilful blindness to facts means 
treason to the good cause. 

In the early stages of our reform we relied 
chiefly upon arguments and persuasive appeals 
to make total abstainers. We fought against 
all use of intoxicating beverages. Pulpit, plat- 
form and press all thundered against the drink- 
ing usages of society. One of our veteran leaders 
said to me this week : ‘‘ My pastor made a tee- 
totaler of me when I was a boy by his tremen- 
dous sermons against strong drink.” Societies 
were formed in every locality and temperance 








meetings were held constantly, and the bond of 


this associated effort was the total abstinence 
pledge. The public mind was as thoroughly 
leavened with the elementary gospel of temper- 
ance as it was by the gospel of “ Liberty and 
Union” at the opening of the Civil War. Neal 
Dow—with whom I went into the campaign for 
prohibition in 1852—told me that he found it 
easy to get his original “Maine law’ passed 
and to have it enfurced from the start, because 
the whole State of Maine had been educated 
by public meetings up to the right point. Pro- 
hibition of the liquor traffic was solidly based 
on enlightened public sentiment, and whenever 
the attempt is made to rear it on any other basis 
it has proved to be a glittering phantom. All 
the sound legislation that has ever been enacted 
for the suppression of dramshops was the result 
of aroused and enlightened public sentiment 
against the use of intoxicating liquors. No com- 
munity that believes in buying and drinking 
intoxicants will ever suppress their sale. That 
isan axiom. Effective prohibition of the drink 
curse was based on effective moral suasion. 
This fact is beyond dispute. 

What was true in America was true else- 
where, for human nature is the same in all 
lands. The Australian Christian World—an 


able paper, strongly devoted to the cause of 


suppressing saloons—recently made the fullow- 
ing earnest and unanswerable statement : 

“ Have we as much faith as our temperance 
fathers had in the virtue of moral suasion? In 
the first days political suasion was not possible, 
neither did men really much desire to have it. 
They kept pegging away altogether after another 
fashion, and they had stronger faith in argument, 
in persuasion, in example and in the influence of 
family life. The leading temperance reformers 
kuew all about ‘alcohol, its place and power.’ 
They believed in abstinence and they also be- 
lieved in seeking to make converts. Their pub- 
lie meetings, lectures, addresses and the like 
Were a great feature in their advocacy. They 

elieved in impassioned speech by fully con- 
Vinced men and women, in its power to create 
‘uterest and awaken faith in others. They be- 
lieved in forming societies, in the law of asso- 
“ation and the power of consistent example. 
































They also believed in the press, in journals and 
books, and they largely used these methods. 
If we go back upon the things they wrote and 
read we shall Ae yon thas that for intellectual 
and ethical force very often ‘the old is better.’ 
And some of the best work of temperance was 
done under these old conditions. The men who 
are to-day the strongest and most consistent 
supporters of temperance work of every kind 
were brought up under these influences. Let no 
one think that we oppose the newer methods. 
We believe in political action, in voting against 
the traffic, just as we feel against and pray against 
it. By all means let us stir up politicians and 
get temperance legislation passed, but let us 
never forget that the real victory must be won 
earlier. We must educate, convince, persuade 
and win the people.” 

My only apology for this extended quotation 
is that every line of it contains so much solid 
“horse sense” and so accurately describes the 
actual state of things in our own country. We 
have reached precisely the same crisis that our 
temperance brethren have reached in Australia. 
The peril to our cause is increased here from 
the fact that those who were educated long ago 
to total abstinence are passing away, and the 
rising generation are not thus educated to the 
same degree. Another fact is, that we are flooded 
by an immense immigration of people who know 
no more about total abstinence than a dog knows 
about astronomy. Foreign immigrants are al- 
most a unit against suppression of the saloons. 

The perilous crisis in our reform arises from 
the lamentable diminution of distinctive moral 
effort against the drinking usages. Total absti- 
nence organizations diminish instead of increas- 
ing. ‘Total abstinence is not preached as often 
and as strenuously as it once was, nor is it so 
much practised. Last year that useful body, 
the Sons of Temperance, celebrated their semi- 
centennial, but their roster of membership 
showed a falling off during the last decade. 
Forty years ago I often attended great and en- 
thusiastic temperance meetings in New York 
City. Are such meetings often held now? Are 
they frequent in other cities, and in the rural 
districts? No; and even when they are held 
they are mainly occupied with endless discus- 
sions about “ high license,” “low license,” “ pro- 
hibition” and other legal methods of ‘tulien 
with the trafic. Recently a temperance meet- 
ing was held on Sunday evening, in one of our 
Brooklyn churches, and the main drift of the 
eloquent speaker was to denounce the deadly 
evils of the saloons, and to prove that they ought 
to be shut up. The whole speech was a bootless 
reiteration of a truism. Yet the real danger of 
her auditors was not from the saloons but from 
the social glass. That meeting ought to have 
been devoted to a persuasive argument against 
the drinking usages, and then clinched with the 
circulation of a pledge of total abstinence. The 
only way to stop dram selling is to stop dram 
drinking. While the demand is unchecked the 
supply will continue; and all prohibitory laws 
will be a dam of rushes before Niagara. 

As moral effort has largely been supplanted 
by discussion about suppressing the saloons, 
what headway are we making? Lamentably 
little in the way of enacting new laws of prohi- 
bition anywhere. We are on the defensive to 
retain what we have—in Iowa, Kansas, Maine 
and a few other localities. The sanguine prom- 
ise held out by the political Prohibition party 
has come to nothing. After nearly twenty 
years of zealous, untiring, well-intended efforts, 
that party has not quite reached three hundred 





thousand votes in a total of twelve millions. No 
fresh gale seems to strike their sails. Two or 
three yearsagoa moral uprising in Pennsylvania 
against corrupt Republican bosses swept an hon- 
est Democrat into the Gubernatorial chair, and 
this year a similar uprising against Democratic 
bosses in New York buried a corrupt candidate 
for the Court of Appeals under an avalanche 
huger than ever rolled down the Matterhorn. 
But such avalanches are not started by politi- 
eal prohibitionists. As an influential factor in 
American politics that party does not enter into 
the calculation. Honest effort must be wise 
effort, or it comes to naught. 

Let us face facts without flinching. At present 
the liquor traffic laughs us to scorn as long as 
our efforts are not directed to keep people from 
buying and drinking intoxicants. The old drink 
customs are stealing back again. A generation 
is growing up without much instruction in the 
A BC of total abstinence. Temperance organ- 
izations decrease in numbers, and too many 
pulpits are silent—or only speak out in cheap 
and easy denunciations of the accursed dram- 
dens. A reform that will not learn by sore 
experience, and which throws aside the wéapons 
with which it once gained victories, is doomed 
to failure. We never shall conquer at the 
ballot-box until we have conquered the voters 
by arguments and persuasion. We never can 
stop the sale of intoxicants until more check is 
put to drinking them. God never means that 
a great moral warfare against a colossal sin 
shall be shirked by his people and turned over 
to the tender mercies of political strategists. 
Our great reform has reached a crisis, and, with- 
out mutual recrimination, let us grasp afresh the 
weapons that once did splendid execution, and 
in God’s name and God’s strength close up our 
ranks in united onset against the foe. 


Voltaire’s Renunciation of Infidelity—Let it 
be distinctly understood that Voltaire fully re- 
canted his infidel principles, and professed his 
belief in the Christian religion. The life of 
Voltaire by James Parton settles this point be- 
yond contradiction. “Parton cannot be sus- 
pected of an undue bias for orthodoxy,” and it 
is only “after a patient and candid study of 
authorities” that he gives this confession to the 
world. 

Parton says: “ The profession of faith, written 
in Voltaire’s own hand, was as follows: ‘I, the 
undersigned, declare, that having been attacked 
four days ago by a vomiting of blood, at the 
age of 84 years, and being unable to get to 
church, the Cure of St. Sulpice having been 
willing to add to his good works that of sending 
to me the Abbe Gaultier, priest, I have confessed 
to him, and declare further, that if God disposes 
of me, I die in the Catholic religion, in which I 
was born, hoping from the divine mercy that 
He will deign to pardon all my faults, and that 
if I have ever seandalized the Church I ask 
pardon of God and of it. Signed Vorarre, 
March 2, 1778, in the house of the Marquise de 
Vilette, in the presence of the Abbe Mignot, 
my nephew, and of the Marquis de Villevielle, 
my friend.” 

A review of Voltaire’s life in the Chicago 
Times says it was nearly “ three months before 
his death, when his faculties were perfectly 
clear,” that he made this “ solemn profession of 
faith, as a means of returning to the Church in 
which he was baptized, ete. 


How wise to have attained a just sense of the 
vanity of the world, and the importance of a 
happy eternity. 
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Southern Colorado and the Cliff-dwellers. 


(Concluded from page 211.) 

In the interior of the houses was no remains 
of furniture of any kind. <A few had a rim in 
the floor enclosing one corner, in the form of 
a basin, that was probably used for sacrificial 
fires. Above it the walls were blackened with 
smoke. 

Among the buildings were low, circular en- 
closures, very black, which bore evidences of 
having been the kitchens. They are called es- 
tufas. The cliff dwellers seem to have been a 
communistic people. One is inclined to wonder 
how well it worked with them. In the estufas 
were found many vessels of the peculiar kind 
used for cooking. In making them the clay 
was rolled into a small cylindrical form, and 
then cviled round and round into the shape de- 
sired. The heat could easily penetrate through 
the thinner part between the coils. These ves- 
sels were always much blackened with smoke. 
In some of the houses was a species of cloth 
woven from cords made, I should say, from the 
cedar bark fibres, with small feathers fastened 
here and there through the web. It was mostly 
employed in wrapping about the dead bodies. 

Circular coils of twigs and fibres were also 
abundant and were used as mats in which to 
set the round-bottomed vessels, to hold them 
steady. In one of the houses that we did not 
visit to-day were found a quantity of sandals. 
It probably was a factory of these articles. 
Balcony House was the first one visited. To 
reach it we let ourselves over the face of the 
rock in the one possible place in the whole 
course of the cafion, and after scrambling along 
for a quarter of a mile or more, found ourselves 
some hundred feet below the top of the mesa, 
and directly under one of those marvellous 
ruins. We had then to climb a wall of rock 
twenty or thirty feet high, with here and there 
notches cut to receive the toes of our shoes. Up 
this we went, and up this were passed our cam- 
eras and lunch. The first thing we did was to 
find the water, and then our explorations began. 

It is impossible to give you the faintest idea 
of the sensations produced by these wonderful 
remains ; so fresh and finished; looking in so 
many ways and speaking in silent but impres- 
sive language of the beings who had come and 
gone, and left only these buildings behind them 
to tell the story of their existence; 

Though not so extensive as some of the re- 
mains, yet, taken as a whole, Balcony House 
was the best preserved of any that we visited. 
Over the door of one of the buildings was the 
perfect impress of a human hand. It was ex- 
tended upward and seemed an imploring ges- 
ture, from some dimly-seen, ghost-like presence, 
to be spared the misery of annihilation. I 
walked upon the balcony and climbed in the 
window that looked out upon it and gazed down 
into the cafion and along the extent of the cave, 
and tried to imagine the original dwellers filling 
the scene with life of their own type. 

How many questions one could form to ask 
of those silent walls! Like the Sphynx, they 
are the embodiment of the eternal answers to 
the questioning human mind, and like her, can 
only be read by those imbued with the deepest 
wisdom, for it is not merely the longing for 
material knowledge concerning this long-extinct 
race that comes into one’s mind, but the deeper 
questions, to answer which would be to answer 
the whole mystery of our own existence here 
upon earth. 

But I am going into thoughts too profound 
fur the occasion, and will at once return to the 


material consideration of the ruins as we saw 
them. 

Along the front of this cave ran a wall of 
masonry, in some places still intact. Here we 
found the remains of a loom, that lay, a pitiable 
heap of ruins. It was still standing, when first 
discovered, but of course too fragile to be re- 
moved. Some merciless cow-boys had climbed 
into the cliff and ruthlessly destroyed it. I 
picked from the debris, even then with some 
sense of desecration, the pointed end of a shuttle. 
On the outskirts of this group of houses were 
curious buildings in the cracks of the rocks, 
sometimes only a foot or two wide. They 
seemed as if they might have been play-houses. 
We also found, besides fragments of pottery, 
husks of corn where the ears had been strung 
together, and bits of the rind and seed of squash, 
They must have been an agricultural people 
and stored their supply of water, for there are 
many evidences that the climate was then as it 
isnow. That the same trees and cacti grew at 
that distant day, is shown by their constant use 
in the forming of the buildings themselves. We 
ate our lunch by the spring and returned by 
the difficult way we had come, and were once 
more in our saddles and headed for Cliff Pal- 
ace, the largest and most wonderful ruin in this 
region. 

“A very great community must have lived in 
this cave, for on the ground alone, not counting 
the upper stories, one hundred and forty rooms 
are still discernible. There are one or two 
towers in an almost perfect state of preserva- 
tion. 

High up there was a second lodge, which had 
been walled in and probably was a place of re- 
treat when the cliff was attacked. I expressed 
a desire to climb into this fortification, and was 
amazed to be to!d that I could do so if I chose. 
I looked about 
accomplishing this. There was an opening 
about twenty feet from the ground and under 
it the remains of a wall from eight to ten feet 
high and some eight inches wide. Standing on 
this I could reach with my uplifted arms about 
half-way. As I deliberated A. solved the prob- 
lem by stepping on his brother’s shoulders, and 
in a moment sat looking down upon us ‘from 
above. Then I followed, standing on C.’s shoul- 
ders while he raised himself, and then my hands 
were grasped by A.,and soon I too was looking 
down on all the world. We crept along until 
we came to a part that had been broken away, 
and there we were photographed. The getting 
down was rather shaky business, and I was glad 
to tread upon terra firma again. They told me 
I could be sure of one thing—no white woman 
had ever been there before or was likely ever 
to go. In reaching Cliff Palace we set our feet 
in the same steps that had been cut and worn 
by the dwellers themselves. 

Our next stop was the Square Tower House. 
This was in a very deep caiion, probably two 
thousand feet. To have reached it we would 
have had a scramble of half a mile or so, and as 
the day was fast passing, we concluded not to 
go down, besides it was one of the few of which 
an excellent view is obtained from above. I 
joined here in the amusement of rolling stones 
over the precipice, to hear the awful bang with 
which they fell, reverberated down the cajion. 

Spruce Street House, so called from a spruce 
tree that does not stand there (it was cut down 
to enable a Norwegian baron, who spent some 
time here making investigations, to photograph 
the place), we made our last stop. The shadows 


of evening were fast deepening, but I trust the 


vainly for any possible means of 


exposures we made will come out successfully, 
The rear of this cave was a vast cemetery, from 
which “the boys” had excavated innumerable 
bones, skulls and mummies. Some of the 
latter were horribly well preserved, their grave 
clothes were about them and straggling bits of 
hair. On the whole, the memory of them does 
not add to the pleasure of my lonely midnight 
watch, and I am glad there are two dogs and 
plenty of guns about. Afraid? Not a bit of 
it, and of course I do not believe in ghosts, but if 
I did I shouldn’t care to visit these tombs alone 
after dark. 

From Spruce Tree House we started for camp, 
as I have already described. There are many 
more dwellings in other cafions, but we only 
came prepared for a three-days’ outing, so we 
will return to-morrow. 

I have but little more to add to these notes, 
for I have been able to gather very few authen- 
tic facts concerning this region and the cliffs, 
After all, what is written or thought about it is 
only conjecture, and you, if you are interested, 
can look it up—or better, take the first oppor- 
tunity, and go down to Mancos and visit the 
ruins yourselves. 

The San Juan, Animas, Montezuma and, in 
fact, all the rivers have their cafion walls 
honey-combed with caves, and in all will be 
found some relies of the past. 

We had several more happy days at Alamo 
ranche before we left, in which we perfected 
ourselves in lassoing and similar accomplish- 
ments. I must not forget to tell you that I’ve 
panned gold. I let some one else shake the 
pan until it was just done, and then I gave it a 
few stirs and, really, in the bottom there was a 
tiny glittering speck that was gold, ani is yet I 
doubt not, but I lost it, after carefully fishing 
it out and putting it on a piece of paper. 

The day after we returned, a young man from 
North Carolina, who is the new Methodist 
minister at Mancos, came down to the ranch to 
see about visiting the cliffs. On being told the 
price he said he guessed he’d get somebody as 
guide and they’d drive down in his buggy. He 
was so evidently a “tender-foot,” to use a very 
Western expression, that we could hardly re- 
frain from a laugh at his expense. We all 
wished we might see him attempt the trail in 
his buggy. It would have been an interesting 
sight. 

Speaking of the minister reminds me of a 
story they told about a sermon they heard de- 
livered in the Mormon church at Mancos a few 
weeks before we came down. The elder who 
spoke was an uneducated man, but wished to 
impress his hearers with his learning and elo- 
quence. He gave them quotations and anec- 
dotes in which he became decidedly mixed. In 
telling the famous speech of Luther when sum- 
moned before Charles V., he said, “ Luther said 
he’d go if there were as many devils as there 
were worms in the diet!” The day before we 
took our departure another party came, and 
Dr. S. remained to go with them. They expected 
this time to be gone a week and visit an entirely 
different section of the country. This winter 
some of “the boys,” in company with a few 
archxologists who hope to join them, plan to 
go on a collecting expedition through New 
Mexico and Arizona. There is every reason 
to believe that they will be able to materially 
aid in the solution of some of the —— con- 
nected with the cliff dwellers. E. 8. K. 








How easy are man’s responsibilities with 
God! 
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They said: “ The Master is coming 
To honor the town to-day, 

And none can tell at what house or home. 
The Master will choose to stay.” 

And | thought, while my heart beat wildly, 
What if He should come to mine? 

How would I strive to entertain 
And honor the guest Divine! 


And straight I turned to toiling 
To make my home more neat ; 
I swept and polished and garnished, 
And decked it with blossoms sweet ; 
I was troubled for fear the Master 
Might come ere my task was done, 
And I hastened and worked the faster, 
And watched the hurrying sun, 


But right in the midst of my duties 
A woman came to my door; 
She had come to tell me her sorrows, 
And my comfort and aid to implore, 
And I said, “I cannot listen, 
Nor help you any to-day ; 
I have greater things to attend to,” 
And the pleader turned away. 


But soon there came another— 
A cripple, thin, pale and gray, 
And said : “Oh, let me stop and rest 
Awhile in your home, I pray ! 
I have travelled far since morning ; 
Iam hungry and faint and weak, 
My heart is full of misery, 
And comfort and help I seek.” 


And I said: “Iam grieved and sorry, 
But I cannot keep you to-day ; 

I look for a great and noble Guest,” 
And the cripple went away. 

And the day wore onward swiftly, 
And my task was nearly done, 

And a prayer was ever in my heart 
That the Master to me might come. 


And I thought I would spring to meet Him, 
And serve Him with utmost care, 
When a little child stood by me, 
With a face so sweet and fair; 
Sweet, but with marks of tear-drops, 
And his clothes were tattered and old ; 
A finger was bruised and bleeding, 
And his little bare feet were cold. 


And I said: “I am sorry for you; 
You are sorely in need of care, 
But I cannot stop to give it, 
You must hasten other where.” 
And at the words a shadow 
Swept o’er his blue-veined brow; 
“Some one will clothe and feed you, dear, 
But I am too busy now.” 


At last the day was ended, 
And my toil was over and done; 
My house was swept and garnished, 
And I watched in the dusk alone ; 
Watched, but no footfall sounded ; 
No one paused at my gate; 
No one entered my cottage— 
I could only pray and wait. 


I waited till night had deepened, 
And the Master had not come. 
“ He has entered some other door,” I cried, 
“‘ And gladdened some other home!” 
My labor has been for nothing. 
And I bowed my head and wept; 
My heart was sore with longing. 
Yet, spite of it all, I slept. 


Then the Master stood before me, 
And his face was grave and fair ; 

“ Three times to-day | came to your door 
And craved your pity and care: 

Three times you sent me onward 
Unhelped and uncom forted, 

And the blessing you might have had was lost, 
And your chance to serve has fled.” 


“Oh Lord, dear Lord, forgive me! 
How could I know it was thee?” 
My very soul was ashamed and bowed 

In the depths of humility. 


THE FRIEND. 


And He said, “The sin is pardoned, 
But the blessing is lost to thee; 
For comforting not the least of mine, 
Ye have failed to comfort me.” 
‘mma A Lent, in Womans’ Journal. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
The River of God. 


“And he showed me a pure river of water of life, 
clear as crystal, proceeding out of the throne of God 
and the Lamb.” 

The beautiful harmony of the Old and New 
Testament is shown in many ways, so, in the 
reference given above, let us for a moment com- 


pare it with a portion of xlvii. chapter of 


Ezekiel. Doubtless we shall find the prophet 
and the evangelist each speaking of the same 
glorious truth. In the vision to the prophet, 
the angel shows him the holy waters. Having 
a line in his hand he measured before him. At 
the first the waters reached but to the ankles, 
again as he was taken through the waters they 
reached to the knees, and the third time as far 
as the loins, lastly they became a river to swim 
in, so deep it could not be passed over. And 
the angel said, “hast thou seen this?” and he 
brought the prophet to the brink of the river 
and told him that these waters go down to the 
desert and to the sea, “and it shall come to 
pass,” said he, “that everything that liveth and 
moveth wheresoever the waters come shall live, 
and the trees on the bank of the river shall bear 
fruit that shall not be consumed. It shall be 
for meat and their leaf shall not fade.” “ And 
everything shall be healed and live wheresoever 
the river cometh.” Beautiful thought, as com- 
pared with “ His leaf also shall not wither and 
whatsoever he doeth shall prosper,”—the psalm- 
ist’s mention of the state of the Godly. Also in 
Revelation, “ The leaves of the tree were for the 
healing of the nations.” 

Do we not see in this wonderful vision of the 
prophet the type of the life of God in the soul 
of his creature man! showing so beautifully its 
heart-cleansing efficacy. The unconverted heart 
is dead and the soul without life a barren desert, 
until visited by the Holy Spirit with his life- 
giving stream of purity. But open the door and 
let the King of Glory come in, and how He 
dispels the darkness. Behold how great a 
change! when the heart has yielded to the 
sweet influence of his Jove and come under the 
dominion of his transforming power. Having 
listened to that pleading voice and the sensi- 
bilities of the inmost being having responded to 
the call, then the waters from the Fountain 
of life touch the soul and impart life to that 
which was dead in trespasses and sin. The 
barren desert is soon transformed into a watered 
garden whose waters fail not and all that comes 
under the touch of this Water of life is healed. 
The old nature having been removed (the stony 
heart taken away) the soul rejoices in a glad 
joy and peace. And as at the first the stream 
of his love is as it were a beginning—to the 
ankles—a babe in Christ, it continues to develop 
and enlarge in the growth and experience. 
Jesus told his little band of followers, “I have 
many things to say unto you but ye cannot bear 
them now.” So as we grow and enlarge in 
Christian experience He imparts unto us more 
and more knowledge of Divine things, and we 
are thus taught in the school of Christ. We 
have a nearer fellowship and a closer walk with 
him, the stream reaches to the knees then to 
the loins and finally becomes a flowing river of 
Divine love so that at times we seem to swim in 
the fulness of it,as John says, “of his fulness have 
we received.” It is so great it cannot be meas- 
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ured but is “in us a well of water, springing up 
unto everlasting life.” 

And on the banks of the river are trees bear- 
ing fruit that never faileth. The soul shall be 
continually cleansed by the “ washing of water 
by the Word,” the blood that cleanseth from 
all sin. Thus are we kept by the power of God 
and by his life in us are we saved from sin day 
by day. As the Apostle says, “The life that [ 
now live, I live by faith in the Son of God who 
gave himself for me.” 

Oh reader, dear reader, seek thou this water 
of life, seek this river that will bring to thee 
life and joy and peace: Every day thou mayest 
rejoice in joy or sorrow, knowing the peace of 
God which passeth all understanding to keep 
(garrison) thy heart and mind in Christ Jesus, 
and realizing that He will not permit one thing 
to come upon thee that He will not give thee 
strength to bear. Oh, is it not blessed to have 
such a Friend? Ah! there is no life equal to 
the life hid with Christ in God. “This is life 
eternal that we might know thee the only true 
God and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” 

This eternal life thou canst have and enjoy 
even now, and this river of water of life thou 
canst have, filling thy heart with songs of joy 
and thanksgiving, and if this be the experience 
of the child of God here what must it be in the 
life beyond when this mortal shall have put on 
immortality. J. H. Y. 


New Yorx Ciry. 





Memorial of Hinchman Haines, 


Hinchman Haines, a minister of the Gospel 
extensively known and beloved in our religious 
Society, died at his residence in Evesham, New 
Jersey, on the twenty-sixth of First Month, 1853, 
in the eighty-sixth year of his age. He wasa 
man of deep experience, well acquainted with the 
doctrines and testimonies of Truth as held by 
us, and faithful in their maintenance against all 
innovations during the various trials to which of 
latter years our Society has been subjected. Being 
acquainted with the voice of the true Shepherd, 
and living under the power of the cross, he grew 
in grace from stature to stature, until he became 
a father and pillar in the church of Christ; 
and in the long course of his labors and travels 
in the work of the ministry we believe he was 
instrumental in turning many to righteousness. 

He had received but little school education, 
yet possessing a good understanding, improved 
by useful reading, his conversation was inter- 
esting and instructive, his innocent cheerfniness 
being always accompanied with kindness of 
manner towards others. While firm in defence 
of the Truth, he was careful to show forth the 
true Christian spirit in not allowing himself to 
speak disparagingly of his friends in order to 
lower their reputation, even when he knew they 
differed from him in sentiment on some points 
of interest, which drew from them in return 
that love and respect that the disciples of Christ 
owe to one another. 

When the business of the Yearly Meeting of 
1852 was finished, he arose and expressed the 
desire that the meeting might be favored to sit 
a short time in stillness; a deep silence spread 
over the assembly, and it separated under feel- 
ings of impressive solemnity. He then very 
affectionately took leave of some Friends sitting 
near him, and, with tears running down his 
cheeks, intimated to them that it was the last 
Yearly Meeting he should attend ; his farewell 
being accompanied with a sense of heavenly 
sweetness and true fellowship, was affecting to 
them. When in Philadelphia about two months 
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before his death, he informed one of those on 
whom he called that he believed it was the last 
visit he should pay to the city ; and upon being 
taken with his last sickness, he remarked that 
his work was done and he had nothing further 
to suffer but the pain of the body. Having 
fought the good fight, finished his course, and 
kept the faith, we believe he has been gathered 
to the generations of the just who have gone 
before to receive the crown of righteousness that 
is laid up for all those that love and serve our 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and Truth. May 
it please the Lord to visit sons and daughters, 
to bring them into his vineyard, to take the 
places of the faithful laborers whom He has 
called to their everlasting reward. 


For the Help of Sailors. 


HOW THEIR WAGES ARE TAKEN CARE OF IN 
ENGLISH PORTS. 





In a recent issue of the Nautical Magazine, 
which is devoted largely to the Royal Naval 
Reserve of England, is an interesting article on 
how “ crimping” is dealt with in English ports. 
“ Crimping” is the fleecing of sailors by sharks 
who board vessels, or meet Jack as he lands 
after a long voyage, and by holding out various 
allurements get him and his money into their 
clutches. It is a practice which has been carried 
on for years, and is one of the things that keep 
sailors and their families from getting on better 
in the world. 

When a sailor makes a port he is invariably 
met by boarding-house keepers and proprietors 
of dives representing every form of vice. If 
he has his wages in his pocket it is only a ques- 
tion of a short time before he has been worked 
up to a state of mind where he will spend his 
last cent and pawn all the trinkets he may 
have picked up in various ports. Then there 
is only one thing left for him todo. He must 
ship aboard some craft ready to sail. If he has 
a family they must suffer for his indulgence in 
the vices that are really forced upon him. 

After explaining the deplorable hold the 
“‘crimps” had on English sailors prior to 1878, 
the article referred to says: 

“At last a great move was made by the Board 
of Trade to improve matters which had got to 
such a disgraceful and deplorable state. In 
1878 it was determined that a fresh effort 
should be attempted, first on the Thames, and, 
if it there proved successful, be eventually ex- 
tended to other ports. A clause in the Mer- 
chant Shipping act rendered it illegal for 
persons to board homeward-bound ships with- 
out the permission of the master. This the 
board determined to enforce by engaging the 
services of a certain number of the Metropolitan 
Police, to be stationed at Gravesend and the 
docks to prevent crimps getting on board. The 
action of the police was limited in consequence 
of the large extent of river and the smallness 
of theirstaff. Capt. Robert Pitman, Royal Navy, 
was subsequently appointed by the Board of 
Trade to conduct the work, having at his com- 
mand a small steamer called The Midge. 

“A good deal was now done in checking 
crimping, but the evil still existed, and Capt. 
Pitman, finding it impossible to suppress it en- 
tirely by these means, organized a scheme which 
he submitted to the board. This was that a 
system should be adopted whereby seamen on 
their arrival could be made valueless to the 
crimps. This was the keynote of the whole 
idea, which developed itself into what is now 
universally known as ‘the Midge system,’ or 


‘transmission-of-wages scheme.’ In order to 
carry it out efficiently the board appointed their 
own constables, called ‘the Board of Trade 
River Staff’ These men, with the help of The 
Midge, board every homeward-bound ship and 
inquire if any of the crew are anxious to pro- 
ceed to other ports as soon as the vessel is 
secured in dock, without waiting there for their 
wages. Men wishing to do so sign certain docu- 
ments authorizing the Superintendent of Mer- 
cantile Marine to receive their wages from the 
ship owner at the office where the vessel is paid 
off, and transmit the same to them to whatever 
port they name. The Board of Trade officer 
then advances the man money for subsistence, 
together with a railway warrant, which takes 
him to his destination, and a cartage ticket to 
enable him and his luggage to be conveyed 
from the ship to the railway station by a cart 
always in waiting at the docks. Their wages, 
less these advances, are then transmitted to 
them. The sailor, on landing, being thus ren- 
dered valueless to the crimp, is unmolested by 
him, saves his hard-earned wages, or is able to 
spend them among his friends, and having es- 
caped the temptations that would have been 
forced upon him on first landing, is enabled to 
get to his home, and has time for reflection to 
realize what he has been saved from. 

“The success of this system on the Thames 
proved so great from the number of men that 
took advantage of it, that the Board of Trade, 
after the first year, extended it, and now it is 
established at all ports in the United Kingdom. 
The amount of money transmitted by the sea- 
men from the commencement of the work until 
the present time is upward of $9,500,000 the 
greater part of which may be considered as 
rescued from the clutches of the crimps.” 


Natural History, Science, etc. 


An Alabama Terrapin Farm.—* There is a 
terrapin farm near Mobile, Ala.,” said T. E. 
Swift, of Mobile, to the corridor man at the 
Southern. “There are but two of these farms 
in the United States, the other being in Mary- 
land, and it is visited by hundreds of people 
almost daily during the summer season. The 
diamond back terrapin is greatly in demand 
among epicures, and while there are few restau- 
rants that do not claim to supply terrapin 
stews, there are very few that really do, on ac- 
count of their scarcity and high prices. The 
farm is surrounded by a high fence, and canals 
are cut through it with narrow ridges of land 
between. Every terrapin that is caught off the 
coast is taken there, and the fishermen are con- 
stantly kept at work hunting for them. The 
ends of the canals are so secured that it is im- 
possible for the terrapin to escape, and they 
breed as rapidly in the farm as they do in their 
native haunts. Several thousand of them are 
kept constantly on hand, while from 10,000 to 
12,000 dozen are sold annually at prices from 
$6 to $10 a dozen, the market-being principally 
in New York and Philadelphia, from which 
points the entire trade of the country is sup- 
plied. At meal times the sight of thousands of 
terrapin scrambling up the banks to get their 
food is a most unique and interesting one.” —St. 
Louis Globe Demoerat. 


Remedial Use of Apples. —Chemically the apple 
is composed of vegetable fibre, albumen, sugar, 
gum chlorophyl, malic acid, gallic acid, lime 
and much water. Furthermore, the German 
analysts say that the apple contains a larger 
percentage of phosphorus than any other fruit 
or vegetable. The phosphorus is admirably 
adapted for renewing the essential nervous 
matter of the brain and spinal cords. It is, 
perhaps, for the same reason, rudely understood, 
that old Scandinavian traditions represent the 
apple as the food of the gods, who, when they 
felt themselves to be growing feeble and in- 
firm, resorted to this fruit, renewing their 
powers of mind and body. Also the acids of 
the apple are of singular use for men of seden- 
tary habits whose livers are sluggish in action, 
those acids serving to eliminate from the body 
noxious matters which, if retained, would make 
the brain heavy and dull, or bring about jaun- 
dice or skin eruptions and other allied troubles. 
Some such experience must have led to the 
custom of taking apple sauce with roast pork, 
rich goose and like dishes. The malic acid of 
ripe apples, either raw or cooked, will neutralize 
any excess of chalky matter engendered by eat- 
ing too much meat. It is also the fact that such 
ripe fruits as the apples, the pear and the plum, 
when taken ripe, and sugar, diminish acidity in 
the stomach, rather than provoke it. Their 
vegetable sauces and juices are converted into 
alkaline carbonates, which tend to counteract 
acidity.— North American Practitioner. 


In Amber.—In many museums may be seen, 
in the most perfect state of preservation, in 
amber, fossilized remains of plants and animals. 
The science of Egypt in its highest develop- 
ment did not succeed in discovering a method 
of embalming so perfect as the simple process 
taking place in nature. A tree exudes a gummy, 
resinous matter in a liquid state. An insect ac- 
cidentally alights in it and is caught. The 
exudation continues, and envelops it completely, 
preserving the most minute details of its struc- 
ture. In the course of time the resin becomes 
a fossil and is known as amber. The history of 


















































South Carolina Sufferers. 

The committee of the Meeting for Sufferings 
who are endeavoring to extend some relief to 
those who suffered from the cyclone of last sum- 
mer, have been actively at work and have sent 
large amounts of clothing, &c., to different 
neighborhoods to relieve the most urgent cases. 
Some of these goods were placed in charge of 
Rachel C. Mather, from whom letters have been 
received, from which the following extracts are 
taken : 

Under date of First Mo. 13th, R. C. Mather 
writes, “ Our relief stores of rice, flour and meat, 
were exhausted yesterday, also blankets and 
clothing, but we are glad to know more are on 
their way and we hope will soon be here. Will 
distribute our family stores till more come. I 
cannot let these sad-eyed, hungry fathers and 
mothers that walk from five to twenty miles to 
me for a little food, travel home to their fam- 
ishing families empty handed. 

When I first commenced this relief work it 
seemed to me I could not endure it a week, but 
I thank God, I have had strength and supplies 
to continue in it over three months, and I hope 
to see them through some four months longer, 
or more.” 

On the arrival of the hoped for supplies she 
writes: “Al/ the packages shipped on the 28th 
ult., were to-day landed on my piazzas! What 
a generous shipment. How it relieves me from 
anxiety to know that I have supplies for weeks 
ahead. May the Lord make all grace abound 
to those donors, even those durable riches that 
fade not away. All the packages came in ex- 
cellent order and are very nice. 

Cordially and gratefully, 
R. C. Matuer.” 
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fossil insects is largely indebted to the fly in 
amber. And to the preserving properties of 
amber we owe, likewise, our knowledge of some 
of the more minute details of ancient plant 
structure, 

The coasts of the Baltic are, and have been 
from the days of the Pheenician traders, the 
great source of the amber of commerce. It 
occurs in rolled fragments, in strata known to 
geologists as Oligocene. These are tertiary rocks 
of a date little more recent than those of the 
London basin and equivalent to the younger 
tertiary series of the Isle of Wight. The frag- 
ments of fossil resin were washed down by the 
rivers from the pine forests of the district along 
with sediments and vegetable debris. In them 
are found most perfectly preserved remains of 
the most delicate tissues of the vegetation of the 
period as well as of insect life. Fragments of 
twigs, leaves, buds and flowers, with sepals, 
petals, stamens and = still in place, occur. 
Pollen grains have likewise been found. A re- 
cent genus, Deutzia, has been recognized by its 
characteristic stamens. The valves of the an- 
thers of Cinnamomum are seen in others. In 
one specimen, the pendant catkin of a species 
of oak is seen as distinctly through the clear 
amber as if it were a fresh flower. 

And besides the insect and plant remains 
thus sealed up in amber, stray relics of the 
highest fauna of the forest have also been met 
with. Fragments of the hair and feathers have 
been caught in the sticky resin and preserved. 
Among others, a woodpecker and squirrel have 
been recognized in the Baltic amber. 


‘oot-ball—The Medical News has epitomized 
the accidents, so called, resulting from foot-ball 
during the past season in this country, and finds 
that they include eight deaths, seven fractures 
of the leg, one of the thigh, one of the arm, one 
of the collar-bone, one dislocation of the shoul- 
der, one of the patella, five other serious inju- 
ries, and 119 disabling injuries. It looks as if 
foot-ball might be one of those diseases against 
which quarantine should be provided. 


recognizing his relations to others. This is as 
true in little things as in great. The man who 
forgets that others have rights on the sidewalk, 
or in the doorway, or in the street car, or in the 
church or public hall, where he finds himself 
just then, forgets to be himself as a true man. 
No man can properly fill his place without con- 
fining himself to his place. The man who in a 
crowded street carries his umbrella or his silver- 
headed cane under his arm, with two or three 
feet of its length sticking out behind into the 
faces of men and woman who are so unfortunate 
as to be within that distance of him, is as much 
of a boor, even though he be faultlessly dressed, 
as a house-painter who walks the same street 
with a twenty-foot ladder on his shoulder and a 
pot of paint hanging at the end of it. So, 
again, in walking, or standing, or sitting, the 
man who does not think of others and have a 
care to give them their rights, is not giving 
— attention to himself, or being the man 
e ought to be.—S. S. Times. 


ae 
Items. 

Archbishop Ireland on the Saloons.—In an address 
to Irish Catholics, Archbishop Ireland of Minnesota 
uttered the following powerful arraignment of his 
people for their complicity in the liquor traffic : 

“What is it that keeps the Irish people in these 
low conditions? The saloon. Thither goes the 
money earned by the sweat of the brow; thence do 
men issue broken down in health and strength, to 
swell the lists of idlers and paupers. Our disgrace 
and our misfortune in America is the number of 
Irish saloon-keepers. I blush for the old race when- 
ever I walk along the streets of our cities, aud read 
over door-ways Iri-h names prefacing so seldom 
the words, ‘ Bank,’ ‘Commission House,’ ‘ Dry- 
Goods Store,’ so often the words, ‘ Saloon,’ ‘ Wines 
and Liquors,’ ‘Imported Liquors.’ To what base 
uses noble names have come! Compute in any one 
city the sums of money spent by Irishmen in Irish 
saloons, and you will be affrighted. In one Western 
city of America there are 1,500 saloons kept by Irish- 
men for the benefit of Irishmen. Allow the average 
receipts of each saloon to be fifteen dollars per day, 
you have an annual expenditure for liquor, by the 
Irish of that city, of $8,212,500. Add to these sums 
the value of time lost through drink, of wages un- 
earned because men visit saloons, and $12,000,000 
per annum is not too high a figure to represent the 
annual losses to the Irish of one city. Repeat the 
caleulftion with due proportion from St. Paul to 
New York, from Boston to Philadelphia, and you 
will know why we are poor. It is idle to talk to 
advise the people to secure homes of their own, 
to leave the crowded cities, to gain by labor and 
economy a competence for themselves and their 
families; we must lay the axe to the root of the evil, 
first teaching them to shun the saloon, which is 
swallowing up their earnings. 

“ The lists of culprits with Irish names appearing 
before municipal courts, filling municipal jails and 
reformatories, strikes us with horror. Well they 
may. Let us tell the truth—the world is telling it 
for us; but the world tells it for our shame, while 
we will tell it that the world may be no longer 
able to tell it. Irish names, doubly more than our due 
proportion in American cities will allow, are inscribed 
on court-registers, What ashame for the Irish race! 
What a disgrace to religion! We could defend 
them if comparisons can defend. The most shock- 
ing sins of the land are absent from Irish homes. 
Weighed before God in scales of perfect justice, 
these Irish crimes are often slight and pesleaahia 
before crimes of more favored classes, who are 
never dragged into court. But what of this in the 
public mind? Who will explain as we do, or see 
as we do? The shame and scandal remain. Have]. 
you studied the causes of these crimes? I have 
tried to study them, and in large cities I have 
questioned judges and police officers, and here is 
the fact : Ninety per cent., at least, of all Irish crimes 
are traceable, directly or indirectly, to drink. The 
power of rum to produce crime, great among all 
elements of the population, attain special propor- 


tions among the Irish. As things are, we appear 
far more criminal than we should be. Suppress 
rum, and no other element of the population com- 
pares with us in freedom from crime. 

“Statistics which could be furnished by priests 
laboring among the Irish people better than those 
of statesmen, would tell the evils of drink. Where 
is there sin? Where are children neglected? Where 
are they cursing and quarreling? Where is inno- 
cence driven to despair? Where are souls lost? 
Where whiskey enters. Question if you may the 
damued souls of Irish Catholics amid the flames 
of hell. I am sure, if they were to answer, no one 
cause of damnation, they would tell you, compares 
with rum, ‘It is rum that nullifies all the potent 
influences of religion, and dries up the sacred chan- 
nels of grace.” 


—As later advices have come with regard to the 
granting of the permit for lady physicians in Turkey, 
it becomes very evident that the success of the effort 
was due largely to the energy, patience and skill 
of one of the applicants. Mary Pierson Eddy, M. D., 
daughter of W. W. Eddy, the well known missionary 
of the Presbyterian Board in Syria, left this country 
early last fall, resolved to carry the thing through 
if in any way possible. There have been many ap- 
plicants before her, but the obstacles interposed by 
Turkish tradition were so great that they had given 
up in despair and were contenting themselves with 
whatever quiet and unofficial good they might be 
able to accomplish. Dr. Eddy fortified herself with 
every diploma that she could secure that might 
possibly assist her. She was armed with several 
from this country, in different departments, all 
prepared in full order; and when she went to Con- 
stantinople she commenced her applications in the 
regular form. 

At first, as always, there came rebuff. This she 
was prepared for, but did not yield. Finding that 
it was almost impracticable to bring any special 
pressure to bear upon the Board of Medicine, she 
sought to secure the assistance of the Grand Vizier, 
a man who was himself heartily in favor of reform 
in the Turkish Empire. She received most cordial 
assistance from the United States Minister, A. W. 
Terrell, and the Dragoman of the United States 
Legation. Through them the Grand Vizier secured 
the diplomas, which he presented before a council 
of the imperial ministers of the Empire; and it was 
he that issued the Vizierial Irade, announcing that 
she could apply for her colloquium and license. 
She then presented herself with her diplomas to 
the director of the Medical Military Schools, and 
in due time appeared before the Examining Board, 
the first time that such a thing was ever done in 
Turkey. The examination, as might be expected, 
was a thorough one, strict in the various branches, 
and Dr. Eddy bore herself with such success as to 
receive the cordial congratulations of the Board 
and of the director himself, who felicitated her 
upon thus auspiciously opening the way for women 
physicians. Then came the appearance before the 
director to take the oath of acquiescence in the laws 
of the Empire regulating the practice of medicine 
and the administration of drugs, and te promise, 
“without regard to creed, nationality, sex or con- 
dition to serve the suffering to the best of her 
ability and along with loyalty to the Empire.”— 
Independent. 





Tae Power or Srxcerity.—It is related 
that when Joseph Hume, the infidel, was taxed 
with inconsistency on going to listen to John 
Brown, the godly Scotch minister of Hadding- 
ton, he replied : 

“T don’t believe all he says, but he does, and 
once a week I like to hear a man who believes 
what he says. Why, whatever I think, the man 
preaches as though he thought the Lord Jesus 
Christ were at his elbow.” 

There is a story of a couple of gentlemen who 
stopped at an out-door meeting in Scotland and 
listened while some one delivered an elegant 
and polished address. 

“What do you think of that?” said one of 
them to his fellow. 

“TI think the man does not believe a word he 
says,” was the reply. 

After the first speaker had concluded, John 
Brown of Haddington rose to preach, and 
poured out the living water which was welling 
within his own soul. 

“And what do you think of that man?” said 
the traveller to his companion. 

“Think,” said he, “I don’t know what to 
think. It seems as if he thought Jesus Christ 
was standing by his side, and every little while 
he was saying, ‘Now, Lord, what shall I say 
next ?’” 





A Lesson.—All of the eulogy, and the whole 
of the obituary, concérning the great prophet 
Elisha, (so far as revealed to us) is embraced 
in six words; viz: “ He died, and they buried 
him.” 
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Our attention has been called to an article 
in The Independent, by Theodore L. Cuyler, of 
New York, on the present condition of the tem- 
perance cause in the United States. T. L.Cuyler 
thinks that the foundation of success in the pro- 
motion of temperance lies in the education of 
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Looxk1ne out for others is essential to being 
one’s self. A man cannot be himself without 
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the people to the evils of drinking usages, and 
in persuading them to the adoption of total ab- 
stinence from alcoholic beverages. He says: 
“All sound legislation that has ever been en- 
acted for the suppression of dram shops was the 
result of aroused and enlightened public senti- 
ment against the use of intoxicating liquors.” 

An article embodying similar sentiments, 
copied from one of our exchanges, was published 
in THE FRIEND some weeks ago, to which ob- 
jection was made by one of our correspondents, 
on the ground that its effect might be to dis- 
courage efforts for the promotion of temperance. 
It did not seem to us that such either was the 
object, or would be the effect—and so we feel 
in reference to the more recent article of T. L. 
Cuyler, which we regard as an honest effort to 
promote the good cause. The educational and 
the political agencies both have their place in 
reform labors, and it is a mistake to regard 
these as opposing forces. The primary need is 
to convince the people that the use of alcoholic 
drinks is hurtful to the individual, dangerous 
in itself and tending to the evil of the com- 
munity. When these lessons are learned, it will 
be comparatively easy to enact and enforce such 
laws as will protect the unwary from the temp- 
tations which the pecuniary interests of the 
dealers in such drinks may seek to spread before 
them. Prohibitory laws cannot be properly 
enforced unless there is a strong temperance 
sentiment in the people, sufficient to hold up 
the hands of the officers of the law. Yet we 
must bear in mind that the very existence of 
such laws is an educational influence, which 
may forcibly impress on some minds the fact 
that there are evils in the use of spirituous 
liquors, which have rendered such legislation 
necessary. Therefore it seems to us that Ephraim 
should not envy Judah, and Judah should not 
vex Ephraim--that political prohibitionists and 
those engaged in temperance education, should 
not look upon each other with jealousy, but 
rather consider themselves as co-workers in the 
same good cause. 

The article referred to may be found in an- 
other column. 

scessasnceieuhiiilnteniesinensnenes 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srates.— A despatch of the 23rd of last 
month, from New York, says: “One huge comber of 
green water, towering half as high as the mast-heads, 
plunged aboard the big Hamburg- American liner Nor- 
mania, early on the morning of the 14th inst. In the 
twinkling of an eye it did $50,000 damage to the boat, 
as much more to the cargo, badly injured seve men, 
and put the 400 odd souls aboard in a state of intense 
panic, as they scrambled about in water up to their necks, 
trying to get a footing. The ship was at once stopped, 
and then Commodore Hebich began to investigate. It 
didn’t take him long to find out that the Normania 
was in an exceedingly dangerous coydition, and should 
she be struck again by a similar wave, would founder 
surely. So, after atalk with the passengers, and, after 
reading a petition, signed by sixty of them, agreeing 
to turn back provided the ship could go to sea again 
in forty-eight hours, he gave the order to return to 
New York.” 

A semi-authoritative statement obtained in Wash- 
ington on the 24th of last month, concerning the situa- 
tion of affairs in Brazil makes it apparent that the 
United States Government is in the possession of in- 
formation that causes it to believe that the civil war 
in that perturbed country is not likely to end for 
several months. The high officials of the administra- 
tion think that the war, if such it can be called, will 
drag along from day to day, and from week to week 
without material change in the condition at Rio as it 
now exists, and will only be brought to a close through 
the inability of one faction or the other to support its 
forces, or the abdication of President Peixoto, caused 
by a popular uprising when the patience of the people 
has become exhausted. It is learned that the situa- 
tion at Rio has not changéd materially within a month. 
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On the 25th of First Month the gold balance in the 
United States Treasury was reduced to $67,500,000, 
the lowest point yet reached. 

The New York banks last week increased their sur- 
plus reserve $6,288,550 to $100,043,000, but it is gene- 
rally believed that the surplus has now about reached 
the top notch. Deposits increased $5,388,200, and loans 
decreased $914,300. Deposits now exceed outstanding 
loans by $128,222,300. 

The Boston Commonwealth says : “ In the most crowded 
precinct of Boston, the recent tenement house census 
found the average number of persons in a house to be 
17.81, and the average number of persons in a room 
1.63. In the most instances, the average number of 
persons to a room was 3.30, but in all Boston there 
were found but 665 persons occupying tenements in 
which the average number to a room was three or 
over.” 

A writer in the New York Times, living in Brooklyn, 
says: “We feel that saloons are very largely the 
cause of unduesuffering. Within five minutes’ walk of 
our Plymouth Church Bethel, on Hicks Street, there 
are sixty-three saloons, all doing a good business these 
hard times. A new saloon, the sixty-third, has just 
been started. That shows pretty conclusively where 
the money has been spent. Money has been poured 
out almost like water in indiscriminate giving. I do 
not pretend to say how it could be effected, but if the 
money distributed could be diverted to the accomplish- 
ment of some plan to close the saloons, I venture to 
say our Bethel could easily take care of the destitute 
in the district in which we work.” 

It is stated that 2,877,779,440 cigarettes were manu- 
factured last year. 

Small-pox is alarmingly prevalent in New York, 
the cases not being confined to any one quarter of the 
city. 

Five Chinese papers are published in San Francisco. 

There were in this city last week 555 deaths, as 
compared with 530 for the previous week, 469 for the 
corresponding period of last year, and 525 for the same 
week of the year 18/2. Of the foregoing, 266 were 
males and 289 females: 111 died of pneumonia; 61 of 
consumption ; 46 of disease of the heart; 28 of influenza; 
25 of measles; 19 of bronchitis; 16 of apoplexy ; 16 of 
old age; 15 of cancer; 14 of typhoid fever; 13 of in- 
flammation of the brain; 12 of Bright’s disease ; 12 of 
convulsions ; 12 of inanition; 11 of diphtheria; 11 of 
inflammation of the stomach and bowels, and 11 of 
peritonitis. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 2’s, 95 a 100; 4’s, 113} a 1143; 
currency 6’s, 102 a 111. 

Corron was quiet but steady on a basis of 8c. per 
pound for Middling uplands. 

FrEp.— Winter bran, in bulk, choice, $16.75 a $17.00; 
winter bran, in bulk, fair to prime, $15.50 a $16.25; 
spring bran, in sacks, $16.50 a $17.00; do., do., in bulk, 
$15.00 a $16.00. 

FrLour.—Winter super, $2.00 a $2.10; do.,*extras, 
$2.25 a $2.50; No. 2 winter family, $2.50 a $2.65; 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $2.90 a $3.10; Western 
winter clear, $2.75 a $3.00; do. do., straight, $3.00 a 
$3.15; do., do., patent, $3.35 a $3.60; spring, clear, 
$2.35 a $2.75; do., straight, $3.25 a $3.60; do., patent, 
$3.75 a $4.00 ; do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
sold in a small way at $2.90 per barrel for choice 
Pennsylvania. Buckwheat flour moved slowly at $2.60 
to $2.75 per 100 pounds as to quality. 

Gratn.—No. 2 red wheat, 634 a 64 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 42} a 425 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 35} a 36 ets. 

Beer CatrrLe.—Extra, none here ; good, 4{ a 5ke.; 
medium, 43 a 4fe ; inferior, 4a 43c. ; common, 3} a 3$c. 

SHEEP AND LAmss. — Extra, 4 a 4}c.; good, 3} a 
3}c.; melium, 3 a 3}e.; inferior, 24 a 2$c.; common, 
2 a 2}c.; culls, 13 a 1$c.; lambs, 3 a 5c. 

Ho«ws.— Good Western, 7? a 7jc; other Western, 
74 a Tie. 

ForeiGN.—The Royal Labor Commission report is 
ready to be made to the British Parliament. It de- 
clares against State interference, recommends voluntary 
arbitration and opposes intrusting special tribunals with 
large powers to enforce decisions. It also opposes the 
athe day, now universal, and suggests that the 
hours of a working day be fixed by voluntary arrange- 
ment. A minority of the Commission, led by Thomas 
Mann, desire that Parliament shall legalize an eight- 
hour day. It is expected that the Socialists and the 
Parliamentary Labor party will fiercely attack the re- 
port. 

Harold Frederick, the London correspondent of the 
New York Times, refers to Bismarck’s visit to Emperor 
William, in this vein: “The Emperor has smoothed 
down the old .man’s rufiled feathers, induced him to 


come to Berlin, paid him unique royal honors, and 
taken him in his arms, so that all the world should see. 
The spectacle has powerfully appealed to German sen- 
timentality through the length and breadth of the em- 
pire. It has helped William and helped Germany. 

“Diplomatic observers in other countries unite in a 
warning against the misconception that the event will 
involve any change in German foreign policy. They 
are probably right in saying that the whole thing was 
due to William’s private information that Bismarck is 
not likely to live much longer, and his feeling that if 
he failed to secure a reconciliation, Bismarck’s grave 
would mark a permanent and dangerous chasm between 
him and a large section of his subjects.” 

A despatch received on the 29th ult., from Rome, 
says: Burglars last night forced an entrance into the 
American Legation, No. 13 Via Nazionale, by break- 
ing the locks. The thieves broke open the safe and 
the desks of the Minister and Consul General, and then 
set fire to all the papers in the office. A number of 
the archives were completely destroyed and others 
partially burned. The papers were not very important. 

A despatch from Orenburg, Russia, states that a rail- 
road accident, in which 15 persons lost their lives, has 
occurred near Samara. The accident occurred on the 
line connecting Orenburg and Samara, both of which 
places are in southeast Kussia. A passenger and a 
freight train ran into each other. There were five 
cars loaded with petroleum in the train, and these 
caught fire, resulting in the burning of the wrecked 
cars. Many of those who lost their lives were burned 
to death. 

A despatch dated at Buenos Ayres, First Month 27th, 
says that Rear Admiral Benham has failed to bring 
President Peixoto and the insurgent leaders to any un- 
derstanding as regards arbitration of their differences. 

Additional advices by the steamer Belgic, at San 
Francisco from China, announce the complete destruc- 
tion by an earthquake of the town of Kuehan, Persia. 
Twelve hennel persons were killed. Ten thousand 
corpses have been recovered. 
were destroyed at the same time. 

A despatch to the Herald from Washington says: 
Corea as well as Japan and Russia, it is learned has 
promised to co-operate with the United States and 
Great Britain in protecting the seals during the coming 
season. Each of these countries will send out a patrol- 
ing fleet. Japan, Russia and Corea, it is understood, 
have agreed to patrol that part of the Northern Pacific, 
west of the 180th degree longitude, north of 35 degrees 
latitude. 


Fifty thousand cattle 


NOTICES. 


Frienps’ TEACHERS’ AssocraTIon.—Parents, teach- 
ers, and friends of education generally are invited to 
be present at the next meeting of Friends’ Teachers’ 
Association, at 140 N. Sixteenth Street, on Seventh- 
day, Second Month 10th, at 2 Pp. M. 

PROGRAMME. 

1. The Advantages of Higher Edneation to Teachers 
of Elementary Classes. Thomas K. Brown. 

2. The Report of the Committee of Ten (of the Na- 
tional Educational Association) on Secondary 
School Studies. Rufus M. Jones. 

A discussion of these papers has been provided for, 
and there is every reason to expect that the meeting 
will be of practical use to all grades of work, A full 
attendance is requested. 

Mary Warp, Secretary. 


Frienbs’ Instirute Lyceum.—The next meeting 
of Friends’ Institute Lyceum will be held at 140 N. 
Sixteenth Street, on Sixth day, Second Month 2nd, 
1894, at 8 p.m. Prompt attendance is requested. 


Frienps’ SeLect Scnoon.—The new term at Friends’ 
Select School will begin on Third-day, Second Month 
6th, 1894. The graduation of a class of thirteen will 
leave a few vacant seats at the School, and the proba- 
ble division of one of the Intermediate classes will not 
confine these vacancies to the most advanced section. 
Information will be given at the school, or gladly 
mailed to any one seeking it. 

J. Henry Bartwett, Sup't, 
140 N. Sixteenth Street. 
Diep, at his home near Media, Pa., Twelfth Month 
12th, 1893, James ForsyTue, in the seventy-third 
year of his age, a member of Chester Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends. 

, First Month 15th, 1894, at his residence at 
Pacific Grove, California, Joun W. CLovup, a member 
of Woodbury Monthly Meeting of Friends, N. J., in. 
his eighty-fifth year. 
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